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you insist that it be returned, you will receive back
only a perpetual cause of war and humiliation."16 For
there was the heart of the problem. Canada was a
permanent casus belli. Then, too, it was a costly enter-
prise. Yet if statistics are to be believed Canadiens
were at that time among the richest citizens in the
world and the national wealth was estimated at some
100 to 120 millions of livres. But expenses took a fifth,
and indeed even at times a half of the revenue that
France received from it. Of what use was it to con-
tinue the struggle? Since he loved peace better than
Canada, Voltaire wrote again, "I believe that France
can be happy without Quebec."17 This was contrary
to the opinion of Louis XV and Madame de Pompa-
dour, contrary to the writings of the elder Mirabeau
whose book, L'Ami de U Horn/me, made a strong impres-
sion on Montcalm.

So Quebec was lost forever. At the foot of the rock
which sheltered so many dreams and which was
crowned by so much glory, there yet remained some
men whose memory defeat had not obscured. These
men remembered, and if they were tempted to forget,
there was no single plot of earth trodden by them
which did not remind them that France once passed
that way, and that the French conquest undertaken by
pacific, gentle, and beneficent weapons was not yet
ended. And there was not one among them who would
not cry with Du Bellay:

France, mere des  arts,  des  armes  et  des  lois,
Tu m'as nourri longtemps du lait de ta mamelle:
Ores, comme un agneau qui sa nourrice appelle,
Je remplis de ton nom les antres et les bois!

16  Voltaire to the Marquis de Chauvclin, 3 October, 1760.

17  Voltaire to Choiseul, 6 September, 1762.